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PREFACE. 



Of all pastimes^ it has been generally allowed by all who have 
had the least insight into the game^ that Chess is the most noble^ 
as well as the most fiucinaitin^ : kings atfid vmrriors have studied 
it, the former to establish laws, and the latter to plan engage' 
ments ul the field ; the mathematician has diligently examiMd 
its positiotti^ to discoYep tkti solution cf probl^ns^ Ami trtiters^^ en 
education have comnirredi in tecfmmtndifig the etuMviLtiaiyi of 
this pleasing exercise of the mhtd t ^t th'e ^tMi tUtie, mAttf i^e 
deterred from acquiring a knowledge of the game^ OWing to a 
false idea that it requires so mathematical a g^U9 M M be 
suitable only for a Newton or an Euclid. In order to remove 
this false impression^ Hm Aaflior if the present work offers to 
the learners of this pleasing amusement an insight into the 
nature of the game of Chess^ and a guide that vdll remove the 
principal intricacies and* difficulties that occur in it. 

Hk pffineipal aim throughout the whole! wotk^ ha» b^«n tiy 
I^ the leaoner^ bji asedesef pkLtesi^tea self^tani^t knowlisv^pe 
of Cbes», s^ feras to^ undiei^flftflnA, aft^ip a earie^l' pcMistt) of titie 
following sheets, the nature of the ganrft' p^Wfectiy, atfd ftftaVittg 
the moves and peculiarities of each piece separately illustrated, 
to be able to improve himself further by practiide. 



VI 



The whole, as a manuscript, having been used by the Author, 
with uncommon success, in the private instruction given to his 
pupils, he now submits it to the public in general, whose pa- 
tronage he flatters himself the work before them will serve to 
secure. 

August, 1817. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 

The rapid sale of the first edition of this work affords the Author a suf- 
ficient evidence of its utility, and from the attention paid to its improve- 
menti he flatters himself it will be found still more worthy of the approba- 
tion of the public. Besides several additions to the work, the plates have 
been considerably improved, and critical situations substituted for those in 
the first edition. 

November, 1817. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE FIFTH EDITION. 

The popularity of the Practical Chess Grammar having called for a 
Fifth Edition, within the space of four years and a half from its first ap- 
pearance, the. Author has availed himself of the opportunity of a new 
impression, to correct several typographical errors that had escaped his 
notice in the former efditions. 

5, Fitzray Street, Fitvroy Square, 
May, 1823. 
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the beginniog of the twelfth century. The Hindostans called the game 
ChaturangOj or the four members of an army; the Persians styled it 
Chutrang, the game of king ; and the Arabians Shatrang, the king's dis- 
tress. The word undergoing various other changes in different languages, 
ultimately obtained the English appellation of Chess. 

The game of Chess is played on a square board, like that used at 
Draughts, with thirty-two pieces, of different forms, denominations, and 
powers, divided into two colours or parties. The board is technically 
called the Exchequer or Field of BaUk, the squares kre styled Houses, 
the ranges in a straight line, from right to left, are denominated Ranks, 
and perpendicularly from one player to the other are Files; and the two 
ranges, sloping from one corner to the opposite, (one of white, the other 
of black squares) touching at the corner, are called IHagonals; so are the 
shorter ranges which are in parallel direction. 

To each competitor are allotted eight dignified pieces, viz. a king, a 
queen, two bishops, two knights, and two castles, which are ranged at 
different ends upon the first line of the board, a white comer of which is 
to be placed towards the right hand 6f eacb player, and before each of 
these pieces, upon the eight squares of the second line, are to be placed 
the eight pawns or common men. As a necessary distinction, each set 
is coloured in a different Way: one is commonly white, the other, red 
or black. 

The white king must be upon the fourth (a black house) at one end of 
the board, reckoning from the right ; his queen close to him on the left, 
on a house of her own colour ; on one side of each of these a bishop ; the 
knights on each side of the bishops, and la§t, at the comers of the board, 
the two castles. Having thus arranged the first line, let the whole of the 
second rank be occupied by the pawns, one before each of the pieces, ^s 
to the counter set, the black king is to be placed on the farther side of the 
board, opposite the white one; his queen opposite the white queeii,and so 
on, placing all the pieces opposite those of corresponding denominations — 
the pawns on the second rank as before. 

4 



As a further illustratioo. see PJate 1.. which .shews the situation of the 
board and pieces pf ^^Qh psM'tjf in the beginning of the game. 

The pieces and pi^wps^.on jhe side of ea^h king, take their names from 
him^ a9 those on the side of the queen do from her, and are called the 
black ,or white king's bishop^ the king's .knight, and the king's castle, the 
king's pawn, th^ king's bishop's pawn, the king's knight's pawn, the king's 
castle's pawn ; and the black or white queisn's bishop, the queen's knight, 
the queen's castle^ the queen's pstwn, the queen's bishop's pawn, the 
queen's knight's pawn, and the queen's castle's pawn. The squares are 
named ,fropi the digiiified pieces, viz. where the king stands is called the 
house of the king, where his pawn stands the second house of the king, 
that before the pawn is called the third hpuse of the king, that beyond it is 
called the fourth house of the king, and so of all the rest. 

The most convenient size for a Chess-board, is a square of eighteen 
inches, which allows two inches to each of the sixty-four houses or 
squares. 

Several variations have at different periods been introduced into Chess. 
Tamerlane the Great invented several new pieces, and thereby rendered 
the game much more complicated, but after his death they were disused. 
Chaturqje^ or the four kings, is a Persian game, by four players on sixty- 
four squares, with each eight Chess-men, distinguished by white, black, 
red, and green. The Chinese introduced other pieces to imitate cannon. 
Carrera added two pieces, the campione and the centaur ; with two more 
pawns, i|nd increased the squares to eighty. Arch Chess was played on a 
board with one hundred squares, besides two new pieces, styled the cen- 
turion and decurion, and two additional pawns en each side. The Duke 
of RutkmcTs Game consisted of one hundred and forty squares, with four- 
teen pieces and fourteen pawns on each side, one of which was named the 
concubine, and another the crowned castle. The Round Game was played 
on a round board, divided into sixty-four parts of four circles. The Ger- 
man Military Game, on one hundred and twenty-one squares, had on each 
side a king, two guards, two cuirassiers, two dragoons, two hussars, five 
cannon, and eleven fusileers. 



The King and Paimi$ Oame is merely a curious variation from the 
common method ; where the king and pawns on one side are opposed to 
the king, pieces and pawns on the other. In this game the king, with the 
eight pawns, is allowed to make two moves for every one of the adversary. 
He is almost certain of coming off victorious, as he can make his first move 
into check and the second out of it. Thus he can take the queen, when 
she stands immediately before her king, and then retreat, for he cannot re- 
main in check. He cannot be check-mated, unless his adversary has pre- 
served his queen and both castles. 

A few years back an attempt was made in England to alter the names 
of the Chess-men, by changing that of queen into minister, castle to peer, 
and pawn to commoner ; and instead of castling they termed it closeting. 



Th3 white and black pieces in the plates will be distinguished by the 
following symbols : 



Pawn 



Knight - • 





Bishop 



& 



1 



Castle 



Queen 



King - 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 



AND 



GUIDE TO THE MARCH OF THE PIECES. 



We shall begin by describing the march of the dignified pieces alone ; that 
of the pawns will be given in Plate IH. together with a separate treatise 
on them. It is to be remarked that in the illustrations, the reader is ad- 
dressed in the second person and the adversary is spoken of in the third, 
and that we shall confine ourselves throughout to the action of one party to 
avoid confusion. 

ffH^Vt^ Of t^t iBingf.—- The king moves every way, but only one square 
at a time, either forwards, backwards, sideways, or diagonally, and takes any 
of the adversary's men, in any of those directions. For a separate illustra- 
tion on the kiug, and the liberty allowed him once iq the course of the gam^, 
of moving two squares, see Plate IV. and Treatise on King.« 

fiAflVt^ of V^t Qtt^^tt. — ^The queen has the most extensive march of 
all the pieces on the board, moving either straight forward, sideways, or 
diagonally, as many squares as occasion may require, but never vaults over 
any other piece or pawn. When she takes any of the adversary's men, 
she places herself in the house of that man, which remark may also serve 
for every piece and pawn on the board. See Plate V. and Treatise on 
Queen. 



fi^WtfiOttfit ISi0tlOVC^.~-The bishops' march is in a diagonal direc* 
lion. The one on the white house marches in any diagonal line of white 
houses on the board, and the other, on a black house, marches in any 
diagonal line of black houses, either backwards or forwards. They both 
take any of the adversary's men placed 'in their respective lines at any dis- 
tance, when the road is open. See Plate YI* and Treatise on Bishops. 

itlAt^t Ot ttft Klli0l^t0« — The knight has a peculiar way of moving, 
entirely different from any other piece on the board, in a direction partly 
diagonal and partly straight. His march is oblique upon every third square, 
including that which he stood on, from black to white, and from white to 
black, over the heads of the men, which no other is allowed to do. The 
knight's power of capture reaches to any square into which his move will 
take him. See Plate VII. and Treatise on Knights. 

0lAVt^ Of ttft 4dl0tl^K« — ^The castles or rooks move in straight lines 
parallel to the sides of the board, either forwards, backwards, or sideways, 
through the whole file, can stop at any square and take at any distance, 
when no other piece intervenes. See Plate VIII. and Treatise on 

Castles. 

N. I)* All thif p\men mid pawns may take any of the adversary's men 
who stand in th^ir wtty^ provided tlio road lies open^ or they may decline it 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 



AMD 



GUIDE TO THE MARCH OF THE PAWNS. 



Bright in the front, the dauntless soldiers raise 
Their polish'd spears, their steely helmets hlaze : 
Prepar'd they stand the daring foe to strike, 
Direct their progress, but their wounds oblique. 

Sir W. Joneses Cdissa, 



The pawn moves in a straight line forward , one square at a time, except- 
ing the first move, when he may be advanced one or two squares at the 
option of the player. Having once quitted his house and rank, a pawn can 
never return. He is prohibited from quitting his own file, except in making 
a capture, in which case he moves obliquely into the place of the captive, 
one house forward, and afterwards advances in that file, which he cannot 
leave for another, but on a similar occasion that led him into it. 

The pawns should always be brought out before your pieces, and the 
first move on both sides is generally the hinges pawn two squares : the 
queen's and bishop's pawns should next be brought out one square, in order 
to open the game well. By so doing, the adversary has it not in his power 
to make your pieces, which you afterwards bring out, retire by playing out 
his pawns. If, on the other hand, the adversary plays out his pieces be* 
fore his pawns, you should attack them as soon as you can with your pawns, 
by which you may crowd his game, and make him lose moves. 

A good position for pawns on the board, is to have them ranged angu- 
larly, so that each one is defended by the one immediately behind, and 
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when a chain of pawns thus follow, the leader should be preserved if pos- 
sible. (See Plate III.) As the strength of the pawns consists in their 
union, you should avoid separating them if possible ; although two in a 
direct line Bre not disadvantageous, when surrounded by others. Three 
together are strong, but four that make a square, form an invincible strength, 
when well supported by the pieces ; on the contrary, two pawns with an 
interval between them, are no better than one, and the game cannot be in 
a worse situation, when there are three or four in a direct line. When you 
have two pawns on a front line, neither should be pushed forward until the 
adversary proposes to exchange, when, instead of doing that, the attacked 
pawn should be advanced. The pawns should be so disposed as to prevent, 
if possible^ the adversary's knights from entering into the game. 

With regard to the value of the pawns, the four centre pawns are 
reckoned something the best, of which tlie king's bishop's pawn is the most 
esteemed : the castles' pawns are the most inferior, as they take only one 
•way. • 

The king's and queen's pawns should not be rashly advanced in the 
beginning of the game, till the adversary's king has castled, (the castling of 
the king is a peculiar manoeuvre in this game, described in the Treatise on 
the King, page IS,) otherwise he would castle on the weakest side. When 
the adversary's king has castled, attack with the pawns you have on that 
side, bringing the other pieces to support them. Should the kings, how- 
ever, castle on the same side of the board, the three pawns, as a defence to 
your king, should not in this case be advanced, but the pieces should rather 
attack. You should take care that no guarded pawn of your adversary fork 
two of your pieces, an example of which is given in the annexed Plate III. 
A pawn should jaever be guarded by a piece, if it be possible to guard it 
with a pawn, as that piece will be out of play. 

When a pawn has penetrated to the farthest rank, on the adverse side of 
the board (styled going to queen), he may be changed for any one of the 
pieces lost in the course of the game, aud the piece chosen must be placed 
on the square at which the pawn bad arrived, when his powers and mode of 
action alter with his quality. 
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TREATISE ON THE KING. 



High in the midst, two reverend kings appear, 
And o'er the rest their pearly sceptres rear. 
One solemn step, majestically slow. 
They gravely move, and shun the dangerous foe : 
If e*er they call, the watchful subjects spring, 
And die with rapture if they save their king ; 
On him the glory of the day depends, 
He once imprisoned, all the conflict ends. 

Sir W. Jones* Caissa. 



The march of the king is limited to one square at a time^ either backwards, 
forwards, or m any direction : his power of capture, of course, extends at no 
greater distance. The only prerogative of the king is a great one; that of 
never being taken : When he is in such a situation that he might be taken by 
any of the adversary's men, he is saluted by the word check, by which he is 
warned of his danger, and that he must defend himself either by changing 
his place or by covering himself with one of his own men, or by taking the 
man who assaults him: if he can do none of these things, he receives what 
is technically called check-mate, and the game is lost. The king may be 
checked by the adversary's queen in any house the queen is allowfsd to 
move to, as well as by the bishops, knights, and castles, and by pawns in 
the diagonal line in which they take. If, however, the adversary's man 
comes to check within one house of the king, without any other piece or 
pawn to defend it, the king may take that man, and he then removes to the 
house of the latter ; but should the checking piece be defended by another 
piece or pawn, the king must either move to another house or cover the 
check ; if he can do neither^ he is check^mated. The covering of the check 

c 



IS 

IS thus made: should the adversary's queen check the king in the black 
diagonal line in which the king is placed in the annexed Plate IV., the 
queen's bishop or the queen's knight may place himself between the king 
and adversary's queen on the queen's pawn's house, by which move the 
check is covered. A check may also be covered from any of the adver- 
sary's other pieces, excepting a check from the knight which cannot be 
covered, as he vaults over any of the pieces. It may be proper to observe 
here, that one king can never check another, and that there must always 
be, at least, an iiiti9aFftl of one square betw^^n each o£them. 

The king is rarity to act offensively. H el is to be. put where he will be 
least open to attack"^! and whil6'a fatal one is possible, neither move nor 
take but with a view to his ovm defence. The two points, to which every 
thing else is to subserve, are the giving chehk-mcUe to the advermrjfs king, 
and the preservation oft/our ozm^ 

It has been before said that the king can only move one square at a 
time ; there is, however, one ext>eption to this rule, which is, that if there 
be no pieces beslwoen the king and the castle, he may leap once in the 
game, either on his ow9 aide or on the side of the queen; on his pwn«ide, 
by placing the king on the knight's square, and the castle 6n thebishop's 
square;, and on '^die queen's side, by placing the king on- the ^bishop's 
square, and the castle tin the queen's square. This manoeuvre is called 
castling the kingy and 19 generally made, in order to remove the king into a 
more secure or advaabigeous situation, and to bring ^e castle directly into 
play* (See Plate IV.) It is a prevalent law that the king shall nqt castle, 
when in check, nor wh^i he has previously moved^nof with.a castle that 
has moved. i- . 

It has been said adbp.i», that the king cannot change bis square, if be, 
by so doing, goes into check; and wiien he hastio man to play,, and is not 
in check, yet is so blocked up by the adv^sary's negligence, that he cannot 
move without going into check, this position is called a stale»mate: and in 
this case, the king who is stale*mated^ wins the^ game in ^England, ,hut in 
France, this situation is a drawn game. This can only ha|>pen at the end 
of a game, when no other piece or pawn is or can move on the board. 
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TREATISE ON THE QUEEN. 



The queens exulting^ near their consorts stand ; 
Each bears a deadly falchion in her hand ; 
Now here, now there, they bound with furious pride, 
And thin the trembling ranks from side to side ; 
Swift as Camilla flying o'er the main. 
Or lightly skimming o'er the dewy plain : 
Fierce as they seem, some bold plebeian spear 
May pierce their shield, or stop their full career. 

Sir W. Jones* Ctnssa. 



Tub queen marches in a sti*aight line forward' as the caslies^ and id an an- 
gular line as the bishops; consequently she unifies the moves and [^oW4g|« 
of every piece on the board, excepting those of the knight. She may be 
moved from one end of the board to the other, if the road be open, or to 
any intermediate square, and her power of capture extends to any square 
that she can move to. 

You should take particular care not to expose the queen in the begin- 
ning of the game, before you have planned a set of measures ; as she is the 
best piece on the board, it would be entirely to misemploy her great powers 
if you engaged her in active hostility before the game was thoroughly 
opened by the pawns, and then she should be placed in that situation where 
she would most effectually annoy the adversary. 

The queen should never* be placed in such a way that the adversary 
bringing up one of his knights, checks both the king and the queen, be- 
cause were she to be so attacked, the king being compelled to remove out 
of check, the adversary would gain your queen. (See Plate V.) Nor should 

c 2 
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she ever stand so before the king, as that were an adverse castle or bishop 
to attack, her moving aside would leave the king in check ; for in this case 
also yon would lose your queen for an inferior piece. 

If the queen and another piece are attacked at the same time, and that, 
by removing your queen, you must lose your piece, in such a case if two 
of the adversary's pieces can be got in exchange for the queen it would be 
better to sacrifice her than retire : so hurtful is it, in this game, to fallback 
when once you have advanced, that it would be better even, in some cases, 
to lose die queen, for a piece, than to give up the attack and be obliged to 
defend yourself. 

Great advantages may be gained by an ambmeade^ which is having the 
queen for instance, behind a pawn or a piece in such a manner, as upon 
playing that pawn or piece, a check is discovered upon the adversary's 
king, by which you may often get a piece or some other advantage, by the 
advanced pawn. An ambuscade may also be made with a bishop or a 
casde. (Sec Plate VL) 

Many cheat players give notice when the queen is in danger of beii^ 
taken, by saying check to the queen. 
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TREATISE ON THE BISHOPS. 



Behold four archers, eager to adFance, 
Send the light reed, and rush with sidelong glance. 
Through angles e?er they assault the foes, 
True to the colour which at first they chose. 

Sir W, Jones* Cdissa. 



The bishops move only angularly backward or forward in the same colour 
as each is at first placed : the bishop^s step in his diagonal line is quite un- 
limited, as he may go any length of squares, from one angle of tlie board 
to the other, provided the road is open; he takes also at any distance on 
the same condition. 

A bishop is considered a superior piece to a knight, although the dif- 
ference is but small ; therefore an exchange of a knight for the adversary's 
bishop is reckoned a trifling advantage : the power of a bishop and a 
knight may be thus ascertained ; at the end of the game, if no other pieces 
besides the king and the two bishops remain on the board, they can give 
check-mate to the adversary, having only his king on the board, whereas the 
king and two knights cannot mate. (See Observations on Ends of Parties 
and game 54.) 

Of the two bishops, the king's bishop is superior to that on the queen's, 
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side : die kii^s bniiop is genendlj the hnt piece that should be 
o«ty as Inshops are more calculated, in the earlj part of die game, to 
impressioD than knights. Fhilidor teaches that bringing oat die kiagra 
btsbop at die second more is decid ed ly safer dian brii^^ing out die kingfs 
kragfat. (See Plate IX, which shows a good opening to a game on bodi 
sides.) 

At the b^;imung of a game, prevent the adversary's king's bishop at- 
tacking yoor kii^s bishop's pawn ; and as the king's bidiop is a moaC 
dangerous piece to f<MTn an attack, strive to exchange your queen's lushop 
for i^ or get rid of it as soon as you eaii. 

At the latter end of a game, the bidiops are more useful than the 
castles to protect the advancement of the pawns going to queen. If there- 
fore the strei^th of your game consists in pawns, you should strive to take 
the adversary's bishops. 

We refer our read^s to the Treatise on the Queen, with respect to no 
wnbuMcadc made by the bishc^ and to the anneied Plate YI. (See also 
Game 57.) 
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TREATISE ON THE KNIGHTS 



Then four bold knights, for courage famed and speed, 

Each Jcnight exalted on a prancing steed : 

Their arching course no vulgar limit knows, 

Transyerse they leap, and aim insidious blows : 

Nor friends, nor foes, their rapid force restrain. 

By one quick bound, two changing squares they gain 

From varying hues renew the fierce attack, 

And rush from black to white, from white to black. 

Sir W. Jones* dnssa. 



The knights move obliqaely, upon every third square, including that which 
they stood on, from black to white, and from white to black, over the heads 
of the men, a privilege which no other piece or pawn on the board possesses; 
they take any of the adversary's men placed in a square where they can 
move to. 

Particular care must be taken not to let the adversary's knight check 
your king and queen, or king and castle, or queen and castle, or your two 
castles at the same time ; because in the first two cases, the king being 
forced to go out of check, the sacrifice of the queen or castle would be in- 
evitable, and in the two last cases, the loss of one of the castles for the 
knight, or nothing, will necessarily follow. 

Great advantages may be gained by playing the knights skilfully, as 
their check cannot be covered, as that of any other piece, and by their 

4 



beatff able to check two, tbi««, w ■wsi tour ■ti be joiet 
one mo«*, 'Se« PTate VTL. 

You miMt partiealarlv ;;tiarri M^n.it r,ur utversarx'^ 
prematurely amon^ vruu- iiiecesi, ity lUposio^ yoat pawns 
him if ponible. 

1,'ntit the biahopn' patvna luve been aavancett r 
a(ioq((1 nnt be pJsceri on the biibop i ctnm «(iure. -a 
be hindereit from luppnrtmg >idier3. 

A knight sappotted by two pawn* that nave iwten 
so incommodiooa to tfae adv en aiy , if be (snaot piua oi 
him, that he wi[I be compeJlerf to take it, aid b; 
adraitage of reonitinf ;onr pawna. 
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TREATISE ON THE CASTLES. 



Four solemn eiephants the sides defead ; 
Beneath the load of ponderous towers they bend : 
In one unaltered line they tempt the fight. 
Now crush the left, and now o*erwhelm tiie rigrht. 

Sir W. Jmut" Cmitim. 



Tufi castleS; or as some call them, rooks*, move io a right line, forwards, 
backwards, or sideways, at any distance, through a whole file or a whole 
rank. They can stop at Uny square of a rank or file, as occasion may 
require. They take at any distance, when no other piece intervenes. 

The castle is reckoned the best piece after the queen, but its degree of 
power gradually increases, as the game approaches to an end ; for it sel* 
dom should, in the beginning of a game, come into play ; consequently, 
although superior to a bishop or a knight, you should not be too much 
afraid of exchanging your castle, with the adversary, for either of those 
pieces, it being better, in most cases, to have a worse piece in play, than a 
superior one out. We may, however, here remark that the castle, with 
the sole assistance of his own king, is capable of check-mating, beyond the 

* We have chosen rather to call them eoithi than rooks, for two reasons, the name 
of castle being more intelligible, and, at the same time, more appropriate, as we use 
in English the eipression of eattUng, in this game, to signify that the castle moveif 
with the king. 

D 
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possibility of elusion^ the adversary's king stript of his attendants; a degree 
of power, which no other piece, besides the queen, possesses. 

Sometimes, however, you have need of your castle to operate in the 
beginning of the game ; in this case the best way of bringing it into play is 
to castle, if you can do it ; by which manoeuvre you gain your object, and 
at the same tidne place your king in a safer position. See Treatise on 
King. 

When there is an opening in the game, endeavour, if possible, to double 
your two castles, that is, to place them both on the same file : this position 
of the castles forms a very strong defence to each, and the power of a 
dangerous attack on the adversary. You should likewise hinder your 
adversary from doing th^ saln^. See Plate Yllh 

As the queen, dastles, and bishops operate at a distance, it is not 
always necessary to have them near your adversary's king, they do better at 
a distance, cannot be driven away, and prevent giving a stale- mate. 
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TREATISE ON THE OPENING OP THE GAME. 



W£ shall describe, iu this particular treatise, the opening of tise game of 
Cfaessi with a view, on ibe annexed Plate IX, of the first cighi moves of 
each party, which, although tliey may be varied, are founded on the deci- 
sions of the best chess players. 

The most common, as well as the best way of opening the game on 
both sides, is, as we have before said, to advance the king's pawn two 
squares, in order to place the pawns in the centra, and gain room for the 
action of the pieces, so as not to expose the king, which opening consults 
these different intentions. 

At the second move, you* should not move the queen's pawn one 
square to support the king's pawn, because you thereby obstruct your 
king's bishop's march, and if the adversary afterwards oblige you to urge 
it another square, you lose a move, as using two efforts for what may be 
done at once. It is proper, dierefore, to bring out the king's bishop to the 
queen's bishop fourth at thi? moment, and to keep the queen's pawn in 
reserve. This move we will suppose the adversary makes also. You 
might then, at your third move place your queen on adverse khig's castle's 
fourth square. The adversary, to avoid check-mate, your next move, 
should then move his queen to her king's second, thus preyenting you from 
taking his king's or his bishop's pawn, the latter of which should yon take, 
the capture would finish the game, and give what is termed tlie schokn^s 
mate. This movement^ however, of the queen, in the beginning of the 
game, is not given in t^ annexed plate, as it is bad play if your adversary 
should be strong in the game- It is only proposed to show the earliest 
termination the game can be made to receive. On tbe plate, jnonr diird 

* The reader, who is addressed in the second person, is supposed to play the white 
pieeeS) and the adversarv the black. 
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move is your queen's bishop's pawn one square, in order that the next 
move you may advance your queen's pawn two squares. Adversary moves 
bis king's knight to his bishop's third square, as an attack upon your king's 
pawn. Your fourth move will be your queen's pawn two squares, to hin- 
der the adverse king's bishop from attacking your king's bishop's pawn 
(the best in the field), and to bring your pawns in the centre of the board; 
of great consequence to attain the making of a queen. Adversary tain» 
the pawn with his king's pawn, and you, for your fifth move, take his pawn* 
with your queen's bishop's pawn, when, having two centre pawns in tbia 
situation, you must take care not to advance either of them, before jour 
adversary proposes to exchange, which you will then avoid, by puahing 
forwards the attacked pawn. (See Guide to March of Pawns, page 10.) 
Adversary, being attacked by your pawn, withdraws his bishop to his 
queen's knight's third ; if, instead of withdrawing, this bishop should give 
check, you cover with your queen's bishop, and if he exchange, you take 
his bidiop with your knight, which will then defend your king's pawn. 
For your sixth move, place your queen's knight on your bishop's thinl 
square, to defend your king's pawn, at present unprotected from adver* . 
sary's knight. Adversary castles on the king's side. For your seventh 
move, place your king's kqight on your king's second square rather than on 
yolur bishop's third, as you would, by the latter move, obstruct the itio* 
tion of die pawn, which is sometimes inconvenient. Adversary moves bi# 
queen's bishop's pawn one square. You must now, for your eighth inovfL 
withdraw your king's bishop to your queen's third, to avoid being attacked 
by the adversary's queen's pawn, in which case you would be forced to 
take his pawn with yours, and separate your pawns. The position of the 
pieces on the plate, at present, is a good opening to the game. The ad* 
versary would next advance his queen's pawn two squares, when ybttf 
king's pawn, being attacked, would advance one square and attack adVKrs* 
sary's knight, which would then retire to his king's square. You Woiildi 
then bring your queen's bishop to your king's third ; after adversary's oekt -r^ 
move, your queen may then be brought into play, and at the first oppoiv» 
tunity, castle on your queen's side, which position, with the strength <lf 
your centre pawns well defended, will undoubtedly win the game. 
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GENERAL MAXIMS AND RULES. 



Sect. l. — In order to begin the game, the pawns must be moved 
before the pieces, and afterwards the pieces must be brought out to sup- 
port them. 

2. The king's, queen's, and bishop's pawns should be moved first, that 
the game may be well opened. 

3. The pieces must not be played out early in the game, because the 
player may thereby lose moves ; but above all, the game should be well 
arranged before the queen is played out. 

4. Useless checks should be avoided, because the move may be lost, if 
the adversary can either take or drive the piece away. 

5. Circumstances, however, will require you to give check, without 
having a check-mate immediately in view : — Where the adversary's king, 
by being checked, will be forced into a more exposed situation — where a 
capital piece will be left unguarded, by the king being compelled to move 
or to avert the check — where it will destroy his privilege of castling — and 
where, having one of your own pieces attacked that you are not able other- 
wise to save, it will cause the removal of some piece that impedes his 
escape. 

6. If your king castle on his own side, you should avoid moving the 
knight's or castle's pawn without great necessity, because he will no longer 
receive that protection from them, which is the principal motive for retiring 
behind them. 

7. The castle's pawn is, however, sometimes moved a square to pre- 
vent the adversary's bishop from coming to the knight's fourth ; and as the 
king, in castling on the queen's side, does not immediately support the 
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possibility of elusion^ the adversary's king stripl of his attendants; a 
of power, which no other piece, besides the queen, possesses. 

Sometimes, however, you have need of your castle to operate in the 
beginning of die game ; in this case the best way of bringing it into plaj is 
to castle, if you can do it ; by which manoeuvre you gain your object and 
at die same time place your king in a safer position. See Treatise oo 
King. 

When there is an opening in the game, endeavour, if possible, to double 
your two castles, that is, to place them both on the same file : this position 
of the castles forms a very strong defence to each, and the power of a 
dangerous attack on the adversary. You should likewise hinder yoiir 
adversary from doing thd same. See Plate Yllh 

As die queen, castles, and bishops operate at a distance, it is not 
always necessary to have them near your adversary's king, they do better at 
a distance, cannot be driven away, and prevent giving a stale- mate. 
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defence, be very careful that you are not surprised yourself; and if ever 
you perceive a probability of the adversary giving you check- mate^ be 
doubly cautious of every move. 

17* When two of your pieces are so attacked that you must give up 
one of them^ in deciding which to give up^ be rather guided by the worth 
each may possess at that period of the game, than by its abstract value^ 
and act on the same principiey when more than one of your adversary's 
men are in your power. 

18. When you have two or three pawns so near the adversary's farthest 

rank, that you are almost certain of making a queen with one of them, you 

may be the bolder with your capital pieces — and where you would be 

' otherwise in doubt which to surrender, the less tenacious of retaining one 

of them in preference to another less capital. 

19* You should never cover a check with a piece that a pawn being 
advanced a move could take, for fear of getting only the pawn in exchange. 

£0. Play your men in guard of one another, so that if any be taken, the 
enemy may aho be captured by that which guarded yours, and endeavour 
to have as many guards to your piece, as your adversary advances others 
upon it« 

ill. In order to have as powerM agents as you can in play, let those 
pieces that are stationed lo guard others, be, if possible, of less value than 
those with which the adversary assails. 

2%, When there is a piece yon can take, and that cannot escape, do 
not hurry ; see whether tfiere be not some danger to avert, or whedier yo„ 
cannot make e g^ed move elsewhere, and take the piece at leisure : by so 
doing you nMy be able to promote a disftinct object, while taking the 
piece. 

£S. As an advanced pawn 6f the adversary^ is sometimes a safeguard 
and protection to your own king, it is not always right to take it, unless 
considerations superior to his vriue impel his removal. 

£4. When in parsuing a well*-laid attack, yon find by calculation that 
by sacrificing siicti and sach a piaoe^ yoa will ultmiately be able to give 
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possibility of elusion^ the adversary's king stript of his attendants; a degr^ 
of power, which no other piece, besides the queen, possesses. 

Sometimes, however, you have need of your castle to operate in the 
beginning of the game ; in this case the best way of bringing it into play i$ 
to castle, if you can do it ; by which manoeuvre you gain your object, and 
at the same tidne place your king in a safer position. See Treatise on 
King. 

When there is an opening in the game, endeavour, if possible, to double 
your two castles, that is, to place them both on the same file : this position 
of the castles forms a very strong defence to each, and the power of a 
dangerous attack on tlie adversary. You should likewise hinder your 
adversary from doing th^ saln^. See Plate VIII. 

As the queen, Castles, and bishops operate at a distance, it is not 
always necessary to have them near your adversary's king, they do better at 
a distance, cannot be driven away, and prevent giving a stale- mate. 
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LAWS OF CHESS, 



4f IfTABLIIBlD IT 



THE SOCIETY OR CLUB OF CHESS IN ENGLAND, 



1. The chess-board must be placed in such a manner that each player 
may have a white square at his right hand. If a player perceive the board 
to be improperly placed, before four moves on each side have been played, 
he may insist on recommencing the game* 

2. He that gives a piece is supposed to have the move, unless it is 
agreed otherwise. In games without odds, lots must be cast for the move 
which afterwards becomes alternate. 

3. If a pawn or piece have been forgotten at the beginning of the game, 
it will be in the adversary's choice, either to begin the game afresh or to 
proceed, permitting the piece forgotten to be set in its place. 

4. If it be agreed to give the advantage of a piece or pawn, and it have 
been forgotten at the beginning of a game, it will be left to the choice of 
him who has suffered by such a mistake to proceed, or to recommence. 

5. A piece once touched must be played, unless it is said in touching 
it, J'adoube, but if a piece be displaced or overturned by accident, the 
player in whose set it is, will be allowed to restore it to its place. 

6. If you touch one of your adversary's pieces without saying J^adoube, 
he has a right to oblige you to take it ; and in case you touch a piece not 
prizable, you who have touched it, must play your king if you can. 

7. When one has dismissed a piece from his hand, he cannot take it 
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again, to play it to aoodier place ; but so long as he keeps his hold of it, 
he is at liberty to play it where he jdeases. 

8. A player making a false mote must play his king, as in rule 6, but no 
false move can be recalled after the adversary's succeeding move ; so ifthe 
irregular move be not revoked in time, the position taken must remain, as 
if it had been just. 

9. Every pawn, which has reached the eighth or last square of the 
chess-board, is entitled to make a queen or any other piece that shall be 
thought proper. 

10. Any pawn has the privilege of advancing two squares at its first 
move : but, in this case, it may, in passing, be taken by any pawn which 
might have taken it, if it had been pushed but one square. 

1 1 . The king, when he castles, cannot in his flight exceed two squares, 
that is, the castle with which he castles, must take the square next to the 
original square of the king ; and the latter, leaping over, must be posted 
close on the other side of the castle. 

12. The king cannot castle wheu in check, nor after having been moved, 
nor if in passing, he were exposed to a check, nor with a castle which has 
been removed fi*om its place : and he that castles when he should not, must 
play his castle touched or his king, at his own choice* 

13. If a player give check without warning, the adversary will not be 
bound to ward it off; and he may consequently play as if such check did 
not exist : but if the former, in playing the next move^ were to say check, 
each must then retract his last move, as being false, and he that is under 
check is to obviate it in the prescribed form* 

14* Ifthe adversary -warn you of a check, without however giving it, and 
you in consequence touch or move either your king or any other piece, you 
will then be allowed to retract, so long as your adversary has not completed 
his next move. 

15. If any one touch a piece which he cannot play, without exposing 
his king to check, he must then play his king, and if his king cannot be 
played, the mistake entails no penalty, 

B 2 
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16* When one has notlmig elte to play, and his king being out of deck, 
cannot stir, fntliont goii^ into check, then the game is stale-mate. In 
England, be whose king is stale-mate, wins the game ; but in Fiance, and 
wveral other coontrie., the .tale-mate » a drawn g«ne. 

17« At all conclusions of parties, when a player seems not to know how 
to give the difficult mates, as that of a knight and a bishop against the Id^ 
that of a castle and a bishop against a castle, &c., at the adversary's request, 
fifty moves on each side must be appointed for the end of the game ; these 
being accomplished without a mate, it will be a drawn game. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



oir 



THE CONCLUSIONS OF GAMES, POWERS OF PIECES, 

AND THEIR RELATIVE VALUE. 



A SINGLE pawn cannot win, if the adversary's king is opposed to it in 
such a manner as to prevent the king supporting the pawn from moving in 
its van ; but if its own king is placed before it, then the pawn may win* 

Two pawns against one must win in most cases ; but the player possess- 
ing the two pawns, should avoid exchanging one of these for his adversary's 
pawn, except to gain the position. 

A pawn, with any piece, must win in all cases, except with a bishop, 
when the pawn is on a castle's file, and the bishop does not command the 
square where the pawn must go to queen. 

Two knights, by themselves, cannot mate. 

Two bishops, by themselves, may mate* 

A knight, with a bishop, may mate. 

A castle, against a knight, makes a drawn game. 

A castle, against a bishop, makes a drawn game. 

A castle, with a knight, against a castle, makes a drawn game. 

A castle, with a bishop, against a castle, may win. 

A castle, with a bishop, against a queen, makes a drawn game. 

A castle, with a knight, against a queen, makes a drawn game. 
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A queen, agaiBst a bishop and a knight, may win. 

A castle, against either a bishop or a knight with two pawns, makes a 
drawn game ; because the player possessing the castle cannot be prevented 
from sacrificing it for the two pawns. 

A queen against one castle, atid two pawns, makes a drawn game. 

The relative value of the pieces and pawns is as follows t 

King . . . 6| I Bishop . . . 9| l Castle ... 15 
Queen . . . 23^ [ Knight . . . 9| 1 Pawn ... 2 

The power of thtd kbg for atttick or defence b as above stated, though 
from the principle of the game he is invaluable; the power of the pawn is 
as 2, but from its chance of promotion the real value is calculated at 3|. 
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EXAMPLES 



«f 



VARIOUS OPENINGS, MATES, AND SITUATIONS. 



I I ■ I , I 

N. B. W. ttaDds for whit&-r*B fdr black— k. king— k|. queen— kn* Icqight^biih. biskopm^dv. advene. 



Gam£ 1. 

Scholar^s Mate, 

W. king's pawn 2 squares 
1. B. the same 

W. k. bish. to q. bish. 4th 
3. B. the same 

W. q. to adv. king's castle's 4th 
3. B. q. pawn 1 square 

W. q. takes k. bi8hop*8 p^wn 
and gives cbeck-n^te. 



Qamb 2* 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. q. pawn 1 square 

2. B. k. kn. pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. to k. bish. 3d 

:j. B. k. bish. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. pawn takes the pawn 

4. B. k. kn. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

5. B. q. pawn 1 square 

W. q. checks at adv. castle's 4th 
()' B. k. to his second 

W. q. gives check-mate at adv. 
k. bishop's 2d square. 



Game 3. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1 . B. the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

2. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. pawn takes it 

3. B. q. takes the pawn 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

4. B. q. kn. to q. bishop's 9d 
W. q. bishop to king's 8d 

5. B. q. bish. to his k. bish. 4th 
W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

6. B. q. gives check 
W. bishop interposes 

T. B. q. to her kn. 3d 

W. q. pawn ) square 
8. B. kn. to white q. 4th 
Black tvint the game. 

Game 4. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bish. to q. bish. 4th 

2. B. the same 

W. q. bish. pawn 1 square 

3. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 



4. B. pawntakof it 

W. pawn tf^kes tlit pawn 

5. B. biihop ^ives check 
W. bishop interpoies 

6. B. bishop ^ajces it with check 
W. kn. takes it and white's 

gaine is hut opened. 



Gamb 6, 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B* the fame 

W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

2. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 0d 
W. q. pa^irn 2 squares 

3. B. k. kn. takes the pawn 
W. q. to her king's 2d 

4. B. k. bishop's pfwn 2 squares 
W. k. bishop's pawn 1 square 

5. B. q. checks the king 

W. pawn coyers the check 

6. B. kn. takes the pawn 

W. q. checks the king and wins 
the game. 

Gamb 6. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 
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1. 6. the fame 
W. q. bishop's pa>vn 1 square 

2. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. pawn takes it 

3. B. q. takes the pawn 
W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

4. B. q. to her own square 
W. q. kn. to his q. bish. dd 

5. B. q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

6. B. q. kn. to his q. bishop's 3d 
W. k. bishop to his k. 2d 

7. B. k. bishop to the q. 3d 
W. castles 

An equal game. 



Game 7. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 
W. k. bishop to q. bishop 4th 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

3. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. queen takes the pawn 

4. B. q. kn. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. bishop to his q. kn. 3d 

5. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. bishop takes k. bish. pawn, | 

and gives check 

6. B. king takes the bishop 

W. q. gives check at adv. q.4th 

7. B. k. to his square 

W. queen takes the castle 

8. B. q. kn. to his q. bishop's 3d 
W. q. castle's pawn 2 squares 

9. B. q. gives check at her cas- 

tle's 4th 
W. q.kn. interposes at bish. 3d 
lO.B. k. kn. to king's 2d 

W. bishop to adv. k. kn. 4th 
ll.B. k. to his q. square 
W. king castles 

Black should win by gain- 
ing adv, q. 

Game 8. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

2. B. k. kn. to k. bishop's 3d 
W, queen's pawn 2 squares 

3. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. pawn 1 square 

4. B. k. kn. to q. 4th 

W. pawn takes the pawn 



5. B. bishop gives check 

W. kn. to his q. bishop's 3d 

6. B. kn. takes the knight 
W. q. to her kn. 3d 

7. B. kn. to his q. 4th wins the 

game. 

Game 9. 
B. king's pawn 2 squares 

1 . W. the same 

B. k. bish. to q. bish. 4th 

2. W. the same 

B. q. to adv. k. castle's 4th 

3. W. q. to her king's 2d 

B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

4. W. q. pawn 1 square 
B. k. kn. to adv. kn. 4th 

5. W. k. kn. pawn 1 square 
B. bish. takes the pawn check- 
ing 

6. W. q. takes the bishop 
B. kn. takes the queen 

7. W. pawn takes the queen 
B. ko. takes the castle 

8. W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
White loses. 



Game 10. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bish. 4th 

2. B. q. kn. to his q. bish. 3d 
W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 

3. B. k. castle's pawn 1 square 
W. q. castle's pawn I square 

4. B. k. ka. pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawu 2 squares 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

6. B. k. bishop to^his kn. 2d 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

7. B. q. pawn 1 square 
W. k. castle's pawn 1 square 

8. B. q. bish. to his queen's 2d 
W. q. kn. to his bishop's 8d 

9. B. k. kn. to his king's 2d 
An equal game. 



Game 11. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1 . B. the same 

W. k. bish. to q. bishop's 4th 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn l square 



W. k. kn. to bis bishop's 3d 

3. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. bishop to q. kn. 3d 

4. B. q. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

5. B. q. to k. kn. 4th 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

6. B. q. takes kn. pawn 

W. castle to his bishop's square 

7. B. q. bish. to black castle's 3d 
W. q. kn. to q. 2d 

8. B. k. kn. to his castle's 3d 

Black should voin. 



Game 12. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bish. 4ib 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. bishop takes the pawn and 

checks 

3. B. k. takes the bishop 
W. q. gives check 

4. B. k. to his dd square 

W. q. to her king's bishop's 5th 
checking 

5. B. k. to his q. 3d square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

6. B. q. to the k. bishop's 3d 
W. pawn takes the pawn with 

check and wins the game. 



Game 13. 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. q. kn. pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

2. B. q. bishop to q. kn. 2d 
W. k. bishop to q. 3d 

3. B. q. kn. to q. bishop's 3d 
W. q. bishop to kiag's 3d 

4. B. k. kn. pawn 1 square 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

5. B. k. bishop to k. kn. 2d 
W. k. kn. to k. bishop's 3d 

6. B. the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

7. B. king castles 

W. q. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

The white should castle on 
ike queenH side, and by <ul- 
vancing the pawns on tko 
other wing, he will have a 
s<\fe game and a good attack,. 
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Game 14. 

W. k. pawn 3 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bish. to his q. bish. 4th 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

3. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

W. bisbop to the q. ko. 3d 

4. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. kn. takes the pawn 

0. B. q. to her k. ko. 4th 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

6. B. q. takes the white kn. pawn 
W. castle to the bish. square 

7. B. q. bishop attacks the queen 
W. pawn covers the attack 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. castle to k. bishop's 2d 

!). B. q. to the kn. square, checks 

W. cattle interposes 
10.6. pawn gives check-mate. 

Game 15. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1 . B. k. pawn 1 square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn i square 
W. k. bishop to q. 3d 

3. B. k. bishop to k. 2d. 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

4. B. the same 

W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

5. B. k. castles 

Vt'. k. pawn 1 square 

6. B. k. kn. to q. 4th 

W. k. bish. takes castle's pawn 
checking 

7. B. king takes bisbop 
W. k. kn. gives check 

8. B. k. to his kn. square 

W. q. to adv. k. castle's 4th 

9. B. k. bishop takes the knight 
W. k. castle's pawn takes the 

bishop 

10. B. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
W. the doubled pawn 1 square 

11. B. the queen may jtrotracl the 

mate one hopeless turn by 
sacrificing turself. 

Game 16. 

W. k. pawn 3 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. ko. to his bishop's 3d 

2. B. k. bishop's pawn 1 square 



W. k. kn. takei the pawn 

3. B. q. to her king's 3d 

W. k.kn. returns to bishop's 3d 

4. B. q. takes pawn, checking 
W. bishop interposes. fVhUe 

ha$ a superior situation. 

Game 17. 
B. k. pawn 2 squares 

1 . W. the same 

B. k.ko. to bishop's 3d 

2. W. q. kn. to bishop's 3d 

B. k. bishop to q. bishop's 4th 

3. W. the same 

B. (). bishop's pawn 1 square 

4. W. k. kn. to the bishop's 3d 
B. q. pawn 2 squares 

5. W. k. pawn takes it 

B. q. bishop's pawn takes the 
pawn ' 

6. W. k. bishop gives check 
B. q. bishop interposes 

7. W. bishop takes the bishop, 

checking 
B. q. kn. takes the bishop 

8. W. q. pawn 2 squares 

B. k. pawu takes the pawn 

9. W. k. knight takes the pawn 
B. q. to her kn. 3d 

10. W. q. kn. to the king's 2d 

An equal game. 

Game 18. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bish. to q. bisb. 4th 

2. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. to bis bisb. 3d 

3. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

4. B. k. pawn 1 square 

W. k. ku. to k. 5th square 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

6. B. k. takes the knight 

W. q. gives check at cattle 6ih 

7. B. k. to his 3d square 

W. q. gives check at her k, kn. 
4th 

8. B. king to his q. 3d. 

W. q. at her k. kn.dd. checks 
Black loses by any other defence. 

Game 19. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 
1 . B. the same 

F 



W. k. bith. to q. biah. 4Ui 

2. B. q. bishop'a pawn I square 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

3. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. bishop to q. kn. 3d 

4. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. ku. takes the pawn 

5. B. k. kn. t4> his castle's 3d 
W. q. pawn 1 square 

6. B. takes the pawn 

W. q. bisbop takes the knight 

7. B. pawn takes the pawn 

W. bishop takes the bish* pawn 
with check 

8. B. king to his 2d square 
W. bishop gives check-mate 

Game 20. 
W. king's pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop to q. bish. 4th 

2. B. q. bish. pawn 1 square 
W. q. to k. castle's 5th 

3. B. q. to her k. bishop's 3d 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

4. B. q. pawn 1 square 

W. k . kn. to his 5th square 

5. B. ku. defends the attack 
W. q. pawn 1 square 

6. B. pawn attacks the queen 
Black*$ game is best opened. 

Game 21* 
B. k. kn. pawn 2 squares 

1 . W. k. pawn 2 squares 

B. k. bish. pawn 1 square 

2. W. q. g^ves check-mate at adv. 

k. castle's 4th 

Game 22. 
B. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. W. the same 

B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

2. W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
B. k. kn. takes k. pawn 

3. W.q. to her king's 2d 
B. q. gives check 

4. W. k. kn. pawn interposes 
B. k« kn. takes kn. pawn 

5. W. q. takes the pawn, checking 
B. k. bishop interposes 

6. W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
B. q. to her k. castle's 4th 

7. W. q. takes k. kn. pawn 
B. kn. takes the castle 

8. W. q. takes the castle^ cheieking 
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B. k. bishop interposes 
9. W. q. gives check 

B. q. takes the queen 
lO.W. k. bisb. pawn takes queen 

B. k. bish. to q. bish. 4th 
1 1. W. q. pawn 2 squares 

B. k. bish. to q. kn. 3d 
12.W. k. bish. to k. kn. 3d must 
win a piece. 

Game 23. 
B. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. W. the same 

B. k. kn. to the bishop's 3d 

2. W. q. pawn 1 square 
B. q. pawn 2 squares 

3. W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
B. q. pawn takes the k. pawn 

4. W. ki bishop's pawn takes k. 

pawn 
B. k. kn. to adv.kn. 4th 

5. W. q. pawn 1 square 

B. q. pawn to adv. king's 3d 

6. W. k. kn. to castle's 3d 

B. k. kn. takes k. castle's pawn 

7. W. J[f the king's castle takes the 

knight^ the position tviU be 
ruined by a check from the 
black queen. Therefore the 
q. bishop takes the pawn 
B. k. kn. takes the k. bishop 

8. W. k. castle takes the knight 
B. q. bishop takes the knight 

9. W. k. kn. pawn takes the bisb. 
B. q. gives check 

10. W. q. bishop interposes 

B. q. takes the und^ended 
pawny black has gained a 
pawn and has a better game. 

Oamb 24. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

2. B. k. bish. pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

3. B. k. bish. pawn takes the kn. 
W. q. gives check 

4. B. k. kn. pawn interposes 

W. q. takes k. pawn, checking 

5. B. queen interposes 
W. q. takes the castle 

6. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

7. B. q. takes the pawn, checking 
W. q. bishop interposes 

8. B. k. kn. to adv. kn. 4th 



Gams 26. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

2. B. k. bishop's pawn i square 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

3. B. k. bish. pawn takes the kn. 
W. q. gives check 

4. B. k. to his 2d square 

W. q. takes k. pawn, checking 

5. B. k. to his bishop's 2d 
W. k. bishop gives check 

6. B. q. pawn interposes 

W. k. bishop takes the pawn 
and checks 

7. B. k. to his kn. 3d 

W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

8. B. k. bishop to q. 3d square 
W. k. castle's pawn checks 

9. B. k. to his castle's 3d 

W. q. pawn 2 squares discover- 
ing check 

10. B. k. kn. pawn interposes 
W. q. takes the castle, and 

mates in a few moves. 

Game 26. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

I. B. the same 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
9. B. k. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. k. kn. takes the pawn 

3. B. k. bish. pawn takes the kn. 
W. q. gives check 

4. B. k. to his ^d square 

W. q. takes k. pawn, checking 

5. B. k. to his bishop's 2d 
W. k. bishop gives check 

6. B. k.tohiskn.3d 

W. q. to adv. k. bishop's 4th 
checking 

7. B. k. to his castle's 3d 

W. q. pawn 3 squares disco- 
vering check 
S. B. k. kn. pawn interposes 
W. k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

9. B. q. to her king's 2d 

W. k. bishop takes the pawn, 
checking 

10. B. k.tohiskn.2d 

W. bishop takes the queen 

I I. B. bish. takes the bishop 

W. q. checks at adv. k. bishop's 
2d 

12. B. king removes 

W. k. kn. pawn 2 squares 

13. B. q. pawn 2 squares 



W. k. kn. pawn gives check 

14. B. k. bishop takaa it 

W. k. castle's pawn taking the 
bishop, gives and diicovers 
check 

15. B. k. takes the pawn 

W. k. castle checks at adv. 
castle's 4th 
16.8. k. toadv. kn.4th 

W. k. bishop gives check-mate 

Game 27. 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

1 . B. q. pawn the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn -2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. king's pawn 1 square 

3. B. q. kn. pawn 2 squares 
W. q. castle's pawn 2 squar,es 

4. B. q. bishop's pawn I square 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn 

W. q. in k. bishop's 3d square 
wins the game 
By defending tkepavm^ the 
. game is lost. 



Game 28. 
q. pawn 2 squares 
q. pawn the same 
q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 
pawn takes the pawn 
k. pawn 1 square 
k. pawn 1 square 
bish. takes the pawn 
k. bish. to the queen's 3d 
k. kn. to his king's 2d 
k. kn. to bis bishop's 3d 
castles 

bishop takes the pawn and 
checks 

k. takes the bishop 
kn. gives check 

If the white go into the 
corner, by giving him cheeky 
he is mated in the second 
inove. Go where he wilif he 
has the worst cfthe game» 





W. 


1. 


B. 




W. 


2. 


B. 




W. 


3. 


B. 




W. 


4. 


B. 




W. 


5. 


B. 




W. 


6. 


B. 




W. 


7. 


B. 



Game 29. 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. q. pawn the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. 6. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. pawn 1 squnre 

3. B. k. pawn 1 square 
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W. biihop Ukes the pawn 
4. B. bishop gives check 
W. bishop interposes 
B. «bishop takes it and checks 
W. knight takes the bivfaop 
B. k. kn. to his k. 3d square 
W. k. kn. to his k. 2d 

Boih sides cattle y and ivhile^s 
game is best opened. 



5. 



6 



-2. 



li. 



'). 



ty. 



W. 
B. 
W. 
B. 

W. 
B. 



Gams 30. 
k. pawn 2 squares 
k. kn. pawn 1 square 
q. pawn 2 squares 
k. bishop to kn. 2(1 square 
q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
q. kn. pawn 1 square 
\V. k. bish. pawn 1 square 
4. ]{. q. bishop to kn. 2d square 
W. k. bishop to q. 3d 
B. q. kn. to her bishop's 3d 
W. k. kn. to his king's 2d 
B- k. pawn 2 squares 
W. q. pawn 1 square 
B. q. kn. to k. 2d 
W. rj. kn. to his q. 2d square 
IVhite ha$ the best of the 
pame, and is to push hii pawns 
to attack that side of tlie board 
where black castleB, and to 
firing his castles to sustain the 
fitiack. 



Gams 31. 
k. pawn 2 squares 
q. kn. pawn 1 square 
q. pawn 2 Squares 
q. bishop to kn. 2d square 
k. bish. to q. 3d square 
k. bishop's pawn 2 squar^ 
k. pawn takes the pawn 
bishop takes k. kn. pawn 
q.chccksatadv. castle's 4th 
pawn interposes 
pawn takes the pawn 
k. kn. to his bishop's 3ci 
pawn takes the pawn 
kn. takes the queen 
bishop gives check-nnate 
at adv. k. kn.3d 





W. 


1. 


B. 




W. 


•2. 


B. 




W. 


:}. 


B. 




W. 


4. 


B. 




W. 


6. 


B. 




W. 


6. 


B. 




W. 


7. 


B. 




W. 



1. 



2. 



Game 32. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 
B. k. pawn 1 square 
W. queen's pawn 2 squares 
B. k. kn. to his bishop'i 3d 





w. 


3. 


B. 




W. 


4. 


B. 




W. 


5. 


B. 




W. 


6. 


B. 




W. 


7. 


B. 




W. 


8. 


B. 




W. 


9. 


B. 




W. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



a 



k. bishop to q. 3d sqaare 

q. ko. to her bishop's 8d 

k. kn. to bis bishop's 3d 

k. bishop to his k. 3d 

k. castle's pawn 2 squares 

king castles 

k. pawn 1 square 

k. kn. to the q. 4th 

bishop takes k. castle's 

pawn with check 

k. takes the bishop 

kn. checks k. at his 5th 

k. to his kn. 3d 

castle's pawn checks 

k. to his bishop's 4th 

k. kn. pawn 3 squares and 

check-mates. 



Game 33. 
king's pawn 2 squares 
the same 

k. bish. pawn 2 squares 
pawn takes the pawn 
k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
k. castle's pawn 1 square 
k. bish. to his q. bish. 4th 
k. kn. pawn 2 squares 
k. castle's pawn 2 squares 
k. bishop's pawn 1 square 
k. kn. takes k. kn. pawn 
k. bishop's pawn takes the 
knight 

q. checks at adv. k. castle's 
4th 

k. to his 2d square 
q. to k. bish. 2d, checking 
k. to his q. 3d 
q. to adv. q. 4th, checking 
kl to his 2d square 
queen to her k. 5th giving 
check- mate. 



Game 34. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 
B. the same 

W. k. kn. to his bishop's 8d 
B. q. kn. to his bishop's Sd 
W. k. bish. to his q. bish. 4th 
B. the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. q. pawn 3 squares 
B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. pawn takes the pawn 
B. k. bish. checks at q. kn. 5th 
W. kn. covers the check at 
bish. 3d 





W. 


1. 


B. 




W. 


2. 


B. 




W. 


3. 


B. 




W. 


4. 


B. 




W. 


5. 


B. 




W. 


6. 


B. 




W. 


7. 


B. 




W. 


8. 


B. 




W. 


9. 


B. 




W. 



7. B. k. kn. takes k. pawn 
W. k. castles 

8. B. kn. Ukci the knight 
W. pawn takes the knight 

9. B. bishop takes the pawn 
W. q. to her kn. 3d 

10. B. bishop takes the qastie 
W. k. bishop takes k. bishop's 

pawn and checks 

11. B. k. to his bishop's square 
W, q. biih. to adv. k. kn. 4th 

12. B. q. kn. to k. Sd square 
W. kn. to king's 5th 

13. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

W. q. to her k. bishop's 3d 

14. B. q.bish.tohisk. bUh.4th 
W. k. bishop to adv. k. 3d 

15. B. k. kn. pawn 1 square 
W. q. bishop checks at adv. 
castle's third 
16. B. k. to his square 

W. k. bishop gives check-mate 
at adv. k. bish. Sd. 

Game 35. 

Gambits, 
Gams IT signifies that sort of game 
which commences by pushing the 
king's and king's bishop's pawns, 
or those of the queen and queen's 
bishop, two squares each, in lieu 
of employing one to defend the 
other. The pawn first advanced 
is styled the gambit pawn ; and 
this game, formed more on expe- 
riment than svstem, and depend- 
ing principally on the spirit of 
the players, varies so much that 
few certain rules can be g^ven. 
A gambit equally well played by 
both players is likely to prove in- 
decisive, though the power which 
either player, sacrificing his 
pawn, always has of attacking 
the other, will certainly prove fa- 
tal, unless the opponent plays 
uniformly well for about the first 
dozen moves of the game. The 
capture of the pawn is a feature 
common to all gambits, and it is 
adviseable to sacrifice even all the 
pawns on thef king's side in order 
to take the adversary's king's 
pawn, because it would otherwise 
prevent the bishops firom joining 
in the attack, in which the king's 
bishop is certainly the best piece, 
and the king's pawn the aiost 
serviceable man. 



W. k. bnlKip** p>«D 3 tqaarei 
3. B. IMVD laka Uw pawn 

W. k. kn. to Ml bbtM>ii>( 3d 
3. B. q.pawD 1 (quire 



5. B. fc.hi>b,tul>»kii.3>l 

W. q. bifboii'i p»wn I square 

6. B. q. \n. to hei bbihDp'i 3d 
W. q. to bn In 3(1 fur a do>j 

ble attack 

7. B. (I. la bcc biihop'a 3d 
W. caiUe* 

S. a k. kn. to tha kiog'i 3d 



r. L biibop'i pavn 3 iqnarea 
i. pswD takei the pawn 
r. t. ko. t« bii biibop'a 3d 
. q.pavn 1 iqnare 



, B. k.biib.tohiika.2d 

W. k. caitle'i pa«a 3 bqaarei 
, B. k.caitle'ipawiilMiiUTe 

W. pawu isltea the pawn 
. B. pa*D takai the pawn 

W. cafU« takei ths caatle 
I, B. biihop takes ibecaitle 

W. q. bishop's pa»ii 1 square 
Tkii it o it'y gOii itftwt 

' Gahb37. 

W. k. pawn 3 tqu*Tca 
I. B. tbe aame 

W, k. biahop'i pawn 3 iquarei 
!. B. pawn takei (he paW[i 

W. k. ciiitle's pawn i srjujre? 
). B. k. bishop to his k,3il 

W. q.tolhcLkn.4ll. 
I. B. q. pawn 3 squart-s 

W. q. takes lin. pawn 
'i. B. bilhop to his :|d squirt: 
wins the garnet 



W. k. pawn S squares 
1. B. tbe same 

W. k. bisb. pawn 3 squares 
t. B. pawn takes the piwn 



W.k. 


«»tle- 


pawn 3 aqoarei 


3. B. 


h. 


l.iih.t 


bisk. 3d 




W 


q.t 


othe 


k.kn.4lb 




4. B. 


i), pawn 2 »quar« 




W 


qlok.b«h.4lhUke 


pawn 


5. B. 


luthopsttackiiheq 





W. k. pawn S iqnsres 

W. k.bi&hap'spairii^iquar 
B. pawn lakes the pawn 
W. k. rattle') pawn 3 squari 
B. Ii. bishop to his kiug'i 3i 
W.q.w the king', hi..4lh 
B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. c|. lakes pawn in her bii 

6, B. pawn takes tha pawn 

W. queea takei the pawn 

G. B. kn. to his biihof^s 3d. 



'. k. pawn Stiquares 

. the same 

', k. bishop'i pawn 3 squares 

. pawn taLcs th* pawD 
J. k.liii.ti>hi»l,i,lnjp'i3d 



W. k.kn.ta<i.3d 
B. B. k. pawn in k. bi*b^>^ tie 

W. k. ko. pawn 1 aqoaM 
B. q. gim cheek 
W. k. to ys biabi^a 3d 
10. B. q.giTci check 

W. k. to his 3d wint the gaae 
b; the knight attackiDg 

Gaxi 42. 



f". k. kn. lo his biiliop's 3d 
. k, 1:11. pa*ri 3 squares 
{. k. Iiishdp 10 q. Iji«li0|>'t 4th 
. k. kn. pawn 1 tquare 
I', k. kn. to tbe kii^'t 5th 
:. uneea give* check 

1. k.kii.tohisbiibop's3d 
'i. k. bishop takes pawn and 

1. k. to his qaeen'i square 



. k. bishop U> q. bish. 4tb 
q. bnh.to adv. k. kn.iih 

bishop takes kn. 
. q. takes bishop 

k. kn. pawn 3 squ^f s 
, q. lo her kn. 3d for a doi 

hie attack 



W. k. pawn 3 squares 
. B. the same 
W. k. bishop's pawn 9 squares 

W. k.bish.ioq.ljishop'ji-Hh 
. B. k tiii.paari ai'iuarei^ 

' W.b.kn. to king's 5th 
., B. q. checks the king 

W. k. to bis bishop's square 
L B. k.kn. to bis castle's 3d 

W. q. pann 3 squares 
I. B. q. pawn I square 



]. uVes 



e Piiw.1 



V, ([. lu her king's i 
. k. kD.girea check ■! 
the game 



W. k. pawn Q squares 



iwD 2 squares 
i> bishop's 3d 



3f B. q. pawn 1 squa 

W. k. bishop to q. bill 
4. B. q. bisb. to k. 3d 



I. k. bishop's pawn 9 squares 
. pawn takes the pawn 
r. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
. k. kn.tohis bishop's 3d 
'. k. pawn 1 square 
. k. kn.tohis castle's 4th 
f. bishop to his k. 3d 
. k. bishop to his k. 3d 
ir. castles 



^gjg 
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3. 



6. B. castles 

W. k. kn. to hJB k. square wins 
the game 



Game 46, 

W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1 . B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. k. pawn takes the pawn 
B. q. takes the pawn 

W. q. kn. attacks the queen 

4. B. q. to her king's 3d 

W. k. kn. to bis bishop's 3tl 

5. B. pawn takes the pawn check- 

ing 
W. k. to his bishop's 2(1 

6. B. k. bishop gives check 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

7 B. k. bishop to q. 3d 
W. k. bishop gives check 

8 B. k. to his bishop's square 
W. castle attacks the q. andtuins 

the gamey either by taking 
the queen^ or giving check- 
matey or in case black covers 
check, his queen is loit. 



Game 46. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

I. 6. the same 

W. k. bish. pawn 2 squares 
'2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

3. B. k. bishop to his k. 2d. 
W. k. bish. to his q. bish. 4th 

4. B. bishop gives check 
W. k. kn. pawu 1 square 

.0. B. pawn takes the pawn 

W. king castles 
(>. B. pawn takes the pawn and 
cliecks 

VV. k. to his castle's square 

7. 6. q. pawn 2 squares 

W. bishop takes the pawn 

8. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. bish. takes the pawn with 

check 

9. B. k. take« the bishop 

W. king's kn. to his castle's 4th 
takes the bishop 

10. B. k. castle to his bish. square 
W. k. pawn 1 square 

II. B. q. gives check 

W. knight covers the check 
] 2. 6. k. kn. in bis castle's 4th 
W. k. takes the pawn 



Gamb 47. 
W. k. pawn 24 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bish. pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. to bis bish. 3d 

3. B. k. bishop to his k. 2d 

W. k. bishop to his q. bish. 4th 

4. B. bishop gives check 
W. pawn covers check 

5. B. pawn takes the pawu 
W. king castles 

6 B. pawn takes the pawn with 
check 
W. k. to his castle's square 

7. B. q. pawn 2 squares 

SV. bishop takes the pawn 

8. B. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 
W. bish.takes pawn with check 

9. B. k. takes the bishop 

W. king's kn. takes the bish. in 
his castle's 4th 

10. B. k. castle to his bish. square 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

1 1. B. k. to his kn. square 
W. q. bish. to the k. kn. 5th 

12.B. k. kn. to his castle's 4th 
W. bishop takes the queen 

1 3. B. castle takes the castle with 

check 
W. q. takes the castle 

14. B. kn. checks, both k. and q. 

and has the better of the 
game 



Gamb 48. 
W. k. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. the same 

W. k. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. kn. to his bishop's 3d 

3. B. k. bishop to his k. 2d 
W. k. bish. to his q. bish. 4th 

4. B. bishop gives check 
W. pawn covers check 

o. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. king castles 

6. B. pawn takes pawn with'check 
W. k. to his castle's square 

7. B. q. pawn 2 squares 
W. pawn takes the pawn 

8. B. k. bishop to his k. 2d 
W. k. kn. to bis k. dth 

9. B. k. kn. to his k. bishop's 3d 
W. k. kn. takes the pawu 

10. B. k. takes the knight 

W. q. pawn one square and 
checks with bishop 

1 1. B. bishop interposes 



W. k. bishop takes the bishop 
and checks 

12. B. king takes the bishop 
W. pawn takes the bishop 

13. B. k. takes the pawn 

WhUe has the worst of the 
gome by taking the patvn 
with the pawn^ instead of the 
bishop in the eighth move, 

Gamb 49. 
W. q. pawn 2 squares 

1. B. q. pawn the same 

W. q. bishop's pawn 2 squares 

2. B. pawn takes the pawn 
W. king's pawn 2 squares 

3. B. q. kn. pawn 2 squares 
W. q. castle's pawn 2 squares 

4. B. q. bishop's pawn 1 square 
W. q. kn. pawn 1 square 

5. B. the gambit pawn takes the 

pawn 
W. castle's pawn takes the 
pawn 

6. B. q. bish. pawn takes the pawn 
W. k. bishop takes pawn and 

gives check 

7. B. bishop covers the check 
W. queen takes the pawn 

8. B. bishop takes the bishop 
W. q.takes bish.and gives check 

9. B. queen covers check 

fFAf/e has the best qf the 
gamef by black sustaining the 
gambit pawn at the 3d move, 

Gamb 50. . 
To make a drawn game, having your 

king only agaifi$t a king and a 

paxvn. 
If your king, having the move, is 
opposite to your adversary's king, 
one square only being between 
them, in that case always play 
your king in such a manner as to 
keep his king opposite to yours, 
and it must be a drawn game; 
but if be persists, by endeavour- 
ing to win, he most lose by a 
stale-mate, in drawing you upon 
the last square. 

Game 51. 

Togain the move wth an equal num- 

btr of pawns, and no pieces. 
Suppose your adversary and you 
have each four pawns left, two 
upon each side of the board : and 
that your king it at liberty to at- 



t^.m 




w- - ■ 



tack hii (dTmary'i p*wDi npon 
uueiidei bfrichoDiDBhov mi 

moves it *ill Uka your king 
march and caiituro those I 
pawni, and adding Im niinibei 
moTo, which will be necesi, 

one of fourt, yua will find 
the exact nunbar of motet btfote 

like method with yaar ad* eriary'i 
fame, and yoa «ill perceive whc 

Thia ia bo neceuaiya part o' 
the game, that if A onderbtaadi 
it. and B doei not, B hai little 



Quibn'i Mate. 
SUumi/n. 
W. king at bii iquite 
W. queen at adr. k. autle'i 2d 
W. caitle at adv. k. biih. Ed 
W. pawn at his king'i 6lh 
B. king at bia iqiiaiB 
B. catties at their Bquarea. 
Ifhita loplaf. 
W. cattle checks at adr. king'i 
biib. tquara 
I. B. caitle takes the castle 
W. q. at adT. q. 3d check- 



SUnalion. 
W.kingatadv.k.kn. dth 
W. quceo at hei sqanTC 
W. cattle at adv. q. square 
W. ku.atBdv.k.biab.4th 
B. king at bii lnh 
B. queen at adv. k. biih. 3d 
B. cattle at adv. k. biib. square 
B. pawB at bis k. 3d. 
IFUltfplm/. 
W. quern checks at her 6th 
1. B. pawn mutt take queen 
W. caatle cbeok.metaa at adv. 
king's square. 

OaheM- 
Bisaop's Hate. 

W. king at his square 

W, castle at adv. q. castle's Sd 

W. biihopt at adv. q. kn.Sd and 

ad*, q. bitb. 3d 
B. kmg at his bishop's square 
B. queen at adv. k. castle's Sd 



B. cattle at adr. k. cattle's 3d 
B. kn.atadf.k.kD.Sd. 
IPUttfpUf. 
W. q. hisfa. cheeks at bis dth 

1. B. king to bit kn. square 
W. k. bisb. obeckt at his q. 5tli 

2. B. king ia the corner 






qntt 



'B 4th. 



W. king at his tqnaie 
W. caatle at his iqu«re,q. tide 
W. ka. at adv. q. kn.4tb , 
B. k. at his q. castle't square 



W. caatle takei q. .castle's 

pawn with check 

1. B. bitb. must teke cattle 

W. kn. m ates at a dr. q.bitb-2d 

Qahi 66. 

PAtVH't Mate. 

W, k. at adi. q. biih. square 
W. castle at his q.bish.ad 
W. pa*n< at adT. q. kn. 3d and 

aSv.q. biBh.4th 
B. k. at his q.CBAtle'a square 
B. queen at ber hing;'a 2d 
B. caatle at adv. king's square 
fFAilE toplai- 
W. castlecheckaathisqueen'i 
caatle'a 2d 
1. B. queen must cover check 
W. pawn! a quare check -mates. 



W. king at Ma q. kn. •qttaie 

W. queen at bar iMb. 4th 

W. kn. at k. kn. Otb 

W. pawns at q. cBMle'l 3d. q. kn, 

9d. acdq.btab. 3d 
U. king at hit eaitle't tquaie 
B. cattleiatk.ka.SdandqiNeo^ 

castle't square 
B. pawns at k.kB.9d and kiDgt 
cattle'i 3d. 
Wkitt Uft^. 
W. kn. checks at adv. LfaitUd 
I, B. k. to bit kn.iqnare 

W. kn. to adv. k. eaaik's 3d, 
giving and dtKOveripg check 
S. B. kingtotheoMlMr 

W. queen to adv. k.kn. aqaBtC) 
checking 
3. B. caatle molt take the qoeea 
W. knight to adT.k. bitb. U 
giving abeck-Bste. 



Mate J 



ifi7. 



W. k. at hit q. oaitle't aqnare 
W. q. at ber ^MtUf't 9d 
B. king at adv. q. Cattle'i 3d 
R queen at ber 4th 
B. pawn at adv. q. cattle'i 3d 
WUleUip^ 
W. queeu cbackt at hai kn. 3d 
1. B. must take either with the 
kii^ or queen, and white 

QAna 60. 
Mate ih thi Middli O' Ttz 

BOASS. 



W. king at his kn. iqiiaie 
W. castle at his k. square 
W. bishop at q.kn. 3d 
W. pawns at q. castle's Sd, q. bish. 
'h,k.kn.fith,andk.cBstle's5th 
B. king at his hish. 3d 
~ castle* atk.biilvEquare, and 
k. kn. square 
queen at her ka.3d 
B. parnaalk.ka.audk.cialle'alt 
Black Id play. 
B. q. checks St ber castle's 3( 
W. queen's bith. pawn I square 
covers eheck and girci 
check. male by discovery. 



W.kiagatidv. k.Sd 

W. castles at their qneen^ biih, 

square and k. square 
W. pawn at hia k. biah, Sd 
B. king at bis q. 4th 
B. castles at their k. biihop't 3d 

and 6th 
B. pawBB at their q. biAop's 3d. 
and q. 5th. 

WUtt lopUf. 
W. caatle at k\mg* square 
checks at bfih.ath 
1. B. kingmoittakeeMtle 
W. castle cbeck-Matea at lui 
q. bish. Alb. 





March of the Kuwht on ths Sqvart 
Board. 

The above is a drawing of a round Cheas-bo&rd, used by Tamerlane 
the Great. The figurei on this plate show the march of the knight, in 
order to cover the sixty-four squares in as many moves, which will be 
found more regular thau any of the like marches on the square board. 
Supposing the black king to be placed on the square marked 48, then the 
queen is to be placed on 17> The bishops S3 and 2 : tha knights 18 and 
47: the castles S and M, and the pawns !9» *, 49, 64, and 46, 5 J, Si, I. 
The white king will then stand in 25 : the queen in 40, and the other piecea 
in the same ordtirt The pieces ai-e called Ret, Fierce, A^, Chivalir, 
Roc, and Paun. It will be found, in playing, that the power of the castle 
in the double of that in the common game, and that of the bishop only 
half; the former bavii^ sixteen squares to range in and the latter only four; 
that the king can only casUe one way, and that jt appears to be vary drtB" 
cult to bring the game to a conclunon. Perhaps it wu not intended that 
the pawns should be metamorphosed in this game. Other peculiarities 
may possibly be discovered by such as are curious enough to try it, and 
thus much may suffice for a clue. 
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OPINIONS AND ANECDOTES 



ll£SPB€TINC 



THE GAME OF CHESS. 



Chess is perhaps the only game that is played at for nothing, and yet it 
warms the blood, as much as if the gamesters were contending for the 
greatest stakes. No person easily forgives himself who loses, though to a 
superior player. No person is ever known to flatter at this game, by un- 
derplaying himself; it is certain this play is an exercise of the under- 
standing ; it is a contention who has the most solid brain, who can lay the 
deepest and wisest designs ; it is therefore rarely known that a person of 
great vivacity and quickness, or one of very slow parts, is a master of this 
game. (Lord Herve^^s No. 376 of Craftsman.) 

The game of Chess has been generally practised by the greatest war- 
riors and generals; and some have even supposed that it was necessary for 
a military man to be well skilled in it. I think it not only a lawful game, 
but the most ingenious and delightful that ever was invented ; in most 
other games there is much of contingency/ ; in this there is nothing but art. 
The proper time to play chess appears to me to be when the mind is too 
much elevated by the succession of lively pleasures, in order to compose it 
by that kind of study, and on the contrary, when the mind is as it were 
deadened by long attention to any serious employment. {Dutch Spec^ 
tutor.) 
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Chess is to be learned as certainly as whist, only it requires more 
attention* Maoy^ I am persuaded, are deterred from it, by imagining that 
it IS only a game for Newton to play at with Euclid. By my advice you 
will continue to practise it; if we should meet, when you are some years 
older, I will tell you the various reasons which I have for advising you to 
play at this game, in preference to any that depends only on chance. Re- 
member, too, that after having been able to learn Chess, you must not 
complain of an inability to learn any thing else. (Extract of a Letter to a 
young Gentleman.) 

Pardon the predilection I have for this glorious effort of the human 
mind ; this noble game is the criterion of every one who plays at it. It is 
the surest test of their abilities, and the most unerring proof of what degree 
of parts they have received from nature. There is no game, amusement, 
or scarce any employment, that fathoms the inmost soul of man more than 
this of Chess. I believe, and I speak it without affectation, that I could 
form no slight idea of the character of any person, without hearing him 
speak a syllable, only by standing over a few of his games at Chess. 
(Ladys Magazine. ) 

The dame of the white king is always in the white square of the king's 
left hand ; that white house signifies chastity, which perfectly embellishes 
a woman, and which she ought carefully to preserve with her other virtues* 
That she is at the left hand, denotes that she goes under the protection and 
defence of her husband. That of the black king is in a black house, and 
on the right hand, and this is to make the pieces answer each other in the 
order of the chess-board. We can also give some reason why she is in a 
black house on the right of her husband, because a woman must shine only 
in the rays of her husband, by whom she is more honoured than any other 
person in his kingdom, which is the signification of her situation at the 
right hand, it being the custom to place at the right hand those who are 
intended to be most honoured. {Extract from a Spanish Z0ork.) 

Certainly whoever was the inventor of this game, I will certify to you, 
was a great philosopher : I mean a personage, who under this witty play, 

G 
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has represented the true image and portraiture of the conduct of kings. 
There it a king and a dame, assisted by two fools*, and after them two 
knigbtSy and at tbe end of their ranks, two rooks, otheninse called towers 
or castles. Before them are eight pawns, who are to pave the way to for* 
lorn hope. What did this phik>sopher mean to represent i First, as to 
the fools, that those who approach the nearest to kings, are not commonly 
the wisest men, but the best jesters : and notwithstanding the knights are 
not sometimes the nigbest to kings, so is it that even as the knights in tfie 
game of Chess, giving by their leap check to the king, he is constrained ta^ 
change his place, thus likcMHse diere is nothing a king ought so much to 
fear in bis state as die revolt of his nobility ; for that of the population may 
eastfy be smothered, but the other generally brings on a change in the state. 
Aa to the towers, they are the strong cities which, in case of need, offer a 
last retreat for the preservation of the kingdom. He represents to you a 
king, who marches only a single step at a time, while all the other pieces 
put themselves in offence as well as defence for him, in order to teach us 
that it is not for a king, upon whose life depends the repose of all his sub- 
jects, to expose himself every hour to the hazard of strokes, like a captain 
or a common solldier, seeing that his preservation permits him to make an 
extraordinary leap from his post to that of the tower, as in a strong place^ 
and tenable against the assaults of the enemy ; but above all, here must be 
weighed the privilege vrhich he gave the dame of taking sometimes the 
move of the fools, at others that of the towers. For, indeed, there is 
nothing has so much authority over kings as the ladies, of whom they are 
not ashamed to acknowledge themselves servants. I do not here under- 
stand those who are joined to them by marriage, but others with whom they 
foil in love; and for this reason, I am of opinion that he who calh 
this piece dame and not queen says best. Finally, this whole game is 
terminated by the king's mate ; if all the other pieces are not upon their 
guard, they may be taken, and for the same reason are put oif the board as 

* TIm kishopft ia Freach are eaHed Fans, or fools. 



dead; but f0r[thiti the iiiig fanis Mt iosl thd viiitdfy; h« ttlHy Mlfi^Ailih^ii 
obt^D it with tte lessor namtKer of tn^n, atcbrdfaij^ as his lUrtty is Mrdl t66ft-* 
ducted. Moreoveri ifte kibg is tiisver di^hdtrottltKl ^ lAiitb as Foroir^ ev6ti 
to suppose he is taketi) but he is reduced to this dileilhWii, thkt beibg dl&foid 
of ail Support) he can move iieithef het« mt there ; wh^efoi« he is» ^d to 
be mated ; to show Us that let whatever di^iifetek- hiipp^ki to k kiug, W^MUltt 
not attempt auy thing agaib^t his petsofi. As to the thit, fhe kitlg's tAhU 
is the closure of the gattte^ though he were in the mtdst oF hid piiHtti, 
whieh signifies^ thiit ou the pteserT^tion ol* ruin of out kihg, d^p^ttditthib 
preservation or ruin of our state. One thing 1 mu^t il6t ibr^et, ^hlth ii 
the recompense of the pawns, wbeh they tan gtiin the eittreuiity ofthe 
chess-board on Our adversary's side^as if they had been the first to scate l£re 
breach ; for in this case, ihey are substituted iifi the pl^tt Ofthb^e hotiottt- 
able pieces^ which, by having been taken, are thit>wn Out^F the boah!: it 
is in this effect, representing as Well th^ rewahls ad the penalties, whith 
ought ift k republic to attend good Of evil doers, {^tddhjhm ** Jbii 
Rechetekes de ta France^*') 

In a work lately published^ entid^d, '< MaMmmh Or HUfnAn NAlt^e 
DispUtyed,'' the author ^ays, <' It is singular that tkl^n fliid ^tdtt^emetft ih 
intense thinking games, although that application iippeiirs so very ifksoine . 
on most other oceasiods; tmt it is your speculative gehiuil^al thieSy thkt 
delight in thoughtful games. The vulgbr, who Are beciAltbiii^d to trddily 
labour^ in like manner delight in athletic ekereis6S. It ^otAd seem Atlifftt 
sight) th^t the labouring matii by way of Varying the stSene, ti^ld At doWft 
to some game that required tbkfkiftg, and that the ^edetitary pVbfeMor WoiAB 
be forward to exercise \m Odiwbrd hian^ and revd ih a\ the gambols bt 
animal nature t but sueh is i^e power of Omnipotent and everhfsting hkytt, 
that smiths> carpent«frfr, luid shoemakerir, are ireeo in trowdit playihgjkt 

skittles or cricket, while gentlemen of fortune and educittion, forgetful of 
their wives, their chfldneh, iind thi very timfes appoint^ for todily refi^h- 
ment, sit poring over k ched3-<b6«rtls" 
In a history of the Ooths^ Swedes, flitd Vuttdttld^ Whereof an EugHsh 
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abridgment appeared in 1658, we read : ^' It is a custom among tbe most 
illustrious Goths and Swedes, when they should honestly marry their 
daughters, to prove the dispositions of the suitors that come to them and 
to know their passions, especially by playing with them at Chess :— *for at 
this game, their anger, love, peevishness, covetousness, dulness, idlenessf 
and many more mad pranks, passions, and motions of their minds, and the 
forces, and properties of their fortunes are used to be seen : as whether the 
wooer be rudely disposed, that he will indiscreetly rejoice and suddenly 
triumph when he wins, or whether when he is wronged, he can patiently 
endure it and wisely put it off." 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 17879 the editor says : *' We will 
venture to assert that after mathematics, logic, arithmetic, and perhaps 
one or two more sciences, we are not acquainted with any thing that more 
strengthens the mind than Chess. Were it possible to know, that two men 
were of exactly equal powers, natural and acquired in every other respect 
but with regard to Chess, and if A could play well at Chess and B could 
not, A, we should see, (could we see such things) would check-mate B in 
every profession and every situation in life, where they were opposed. It 
b not a trifle to be accustomed to turn and twist one's mind to the shifting 
combinations of thirty-two men, with six different movements on sixty-four 
squares. Lord Chatham, upon being complimented on one of his finest 
strokes in politics, is reported to have said that he deserved little praise, for 
his success arose only from having been check-mated by discovery the day 
before at Chess. Many of the most celebrated generals have been re- 
nowned for their skill in Chess, and Cunningham, the first chess-player of 
his time, has given, in his History of Great Britain, beyond all comparison, 
the most clear and intelligible descriptions we have yet seen, of the mili« 
tary movements and actions of those illustrious commanders that adorned 
the da\i n of the last century." . 

The following remarkable anecdote we have from Dr. Robertson, in his 
history of Charles V. — John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, having been taken 
prisoner by Charles, was condemned to death. The decree was intimated 
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to him while at Chess with Ernest of Branswick, his feDow prisoner. 
After m short pause, and making some reflections on the irregnkrity and 
injustice of the emperor's proceedings, he turned to his antagonist, whom 
he challenged to finish the game. He played with his usual ingenuity and 
attention ; and having beat Ernest, expressed all the satisfaction diat is 
commonly felt on gaining such victories. He Mras not, however, put to 
death, but set at liberty after five years* imprisonment. 

We are told that Charles I. was at Chess, when news was brought of 
the final intention of die Scots to sell him to die English ; but so little was 
he discomposed by this alarmii^ mtelligence, that he continued the game 
with the utmost composure ; so that no person could have known that die 
letter hs received had given him information of any thing remarkable. 
King John was playing at Chess, when the deputies from Rouen came to 
acquaint him that their city was besieged by Philip Augustus, but he would 
not hear diem until he had finished the game. It is also related of Al 
Amin, the Caliph of Bagdad, that he was engaged at Chess widi his freed* 
man Kuthar at the time when Al Mamun's forces were carrying on the 
siege of that city with so much vigour that it was on the point of being 
carried by assault. The caliph is said to have cried out, when warned of 
his danger, ** I^t me alone, for I see check-mate against Kuthar." Per* 
rand, Count of Flanders, was so often defeated at Chess by his wife, that 
a mutual hatred took place between them. King James I. of England, 
used to style this game a Philosophic Folly. Charles XII. of Sweden, 
when surrounded in a house at Bender by the Turks, barricaded the 
premises, and then coolly sat down to Chess ; this prince always used the 
king more than any other piece, and thereby lost nearly every game, not 
perceiving that the king, although the most considerable of all, is impotent 
either to attack his enemies, or defend himself, without the assistance of his 
people. 

A curious anecdote is related of Lord Sunderland and Mr. Cimningham, 
who were particular friends, and passed many an evening together in play- 
ing at Chess. Lord Sunderland observed, that whenever he rode to Mr. 
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Cunningham's, he most assuredly lost, but always won when he sent the 
carriage to fetch his friend. In order to ascertain the fact complete!/, 
his lordship continued regularly sending for Mr. Cunninghaoii till the latte 
being at length out of humour with a constant series of ill luck, the dis^ 
covery was imparted to him, and they afterwards visited each other by turns, 
and of course played with alternate success. 

In the Chronicle of the Moorish kings of Granada, we find it reluted^ 
that in 1S96 Mehemed Balba seized upon the crown in prejudice of his 
elder brother, and passed his life in one continual round of disasters. Hb 
wars with Castile were invariably unsuccessful; and his death was oc^ 
casioned by a poisoned vest. Finding his case desperate, he dispatched 
an officer to the fort of Salobreno to put his brother Jusaf to death, lest 
that prince's adherents should form any obstacle to his son's successioti. 
The alcayde found the prince playing at Chess with an alfaqui, or priest. 
Jusaf begged hard for two hours' respite, which was denied him ; at last 
with great reluctance the officer permitted him to finish the game ; but be- 
fore he had finished, a messenger arrived with the news of the death of 
Mehemed, and the unanimous election of Jusaf to the crown. 

The following account of an automaton chess-player exhibited in £ng- 
land) in 1783, may not be uninteresting to the reader. Mr4 Kempelen, a 
gentleman of Presburg in Germany, constructed an automaton capable of 
playing at Chess. Every one who is in the least acquainted with this game 
must know that it is so far from being mechanically performed, that it re- 
quires a greater exertion of the judgment and rational faculties than is suf- 
ficient to accotnplish many matters of greater importance. An attempt, 
tlierefore, to make a wooden chess-player, must appear as ridiculous as to 
make a wooden preacher or counsellor of state. That this machine really 
was made, however, the public have had ocular demonstration* The in- 
ventor came over to Britain in 1 783, where he remained above a year with 
his automaton. It is a figure as large as life, in a Turkish dress, sitting 
behind a table, with doors of three feet and a half in length, two in depths 
and two and a half in height. The chair on which it sits, is fixed to the^ 
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table, which ruut on four wheels. The autonalon leass its right arm on 
the table, and in its left hand holds a pipp : with this hand it plajs after die 
pipe ie removed. A chess-board of oghteen inches is fixed before it. 
This table, or rather cupboard, contains wheels, levers, cylinders, and 
other pieces of mechanism, all which are publicly displayed, llie vest- 
ments of the autoHiatou are then lifted over its head, and the body is seen 
full of similar wheels and levers. There is a little door in its thigh, which 
is likewise opened ; and with this, and the table also open, and the au- 
tomaton uncovered, the whole is wheeled about the room. The doors are 
then shut, and the automaton is reacfy to play ; and it always takes the first 
move. At every motion, the wheels are heard ; the image moves its head 
and looks over every part of the chess-board. When it checks the queen, 
it shakes its head twice, and thrice in giving check to the king. It likewise 
shakes its head when a false move is made, replaces the piece, and makes 
its own move; by M^ich means the adversary loses one. Mr. de Keni* 
pelen remarks as the most surprising circiirastance attending his automaton, 
that it IukI been exhibited at Presburg, Vienna, Paris, and London, to 
thousands, many of whom were mathematicians and chess-players, and yet 
the secret by which he governed the motion of its arm was never dis- 
covered. He prided himself solely on the construction of the mechanical 
powera by which the arm could perform ten or twelve moves. It then re- 
quired to be ¥r€wnd up Kke a watch, after which it was capable of con- 
tinuing the same number of motions. The automaton couFd not play 
unless Mr. de Kempelen or his substitute was near it to direct its moves. 
A small square box, during the game, was frequently consulted by the ex- 
hibitor, and herein consisted the secret, which he said he could in a moment 
communicate. He who could beat Mr. de Kempelen was, of course, 
certain of conquering the automaton. His own account of it was : '' C'est 
une bagatelle qui n'est pas sans m6rite du cdt6 du m6chanisme, mais les 
effets n^en paroissent si merveilleux, que par la hardiesse de Pid^e, et par 
I'heureux cboix des moyens employees pour ^re ^illusion." In order to 
counteract the supposition that the machine was directed by a concealed 
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magnet, the strongest and best armed loadstone was allowed to be placed 
on it by any of the spectators. Many other curious imitations of the hu<* 
man body, as well as of other animals, have been exhibited, though none 
of them equal to this chess-player. 

The celebrated Philidor reached such a point of perfection in the game 
of Chess, that at the age of eighteen, he, in Paris, beat two good chess- 
players at once, at different boards, without seeing them, playing entirely 
from strength of memory ; and afterwards in London, he twice conquered 
in a similar way three antagonists at the same time, each at a different 
board. From the London newspapers of May Oi 1783, the following ac« 
count is extracted, with the names of his respectable adversaries subjoined, 
which proves a fact, of which future ages might otherwise entertain some 
doubt. '^ Yesterday, at the Chess-club in St. James's Street, Mr. Philidor 
performed one of those wonderful exhibitions for which he is so much cele- 
brated. He played at the same time three different games, without seeing 
either of the tables. His opponents were Count Bruhl, Mr. Bowdler, and 
Mr. Maseres. To those who understand Chess, this exertion of Mr. 
Philidor's abilities must appear one of the greatest of which the human 
memory is susceptible. He goes through it with astonishing accuracy, 
and often corrects mistakes iq those who have the board before them. 
Mr. Philidor sits with his back to the tables, and some gentleman present, 
who takes his part, informs him of the move of his antagonist, and then, by 
his direction, plays his pieces." 



THE END. 



_, J. G. BARNARD, * 
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